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The Relationship Between Personality Traits and 
Military Enlistment: An Exploratory Study 


Kevin S. Montes and Jeffrey N. Weatherly 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The present study was conducted to determine whether three groups of participants differ in 
sensation-seeking, impulsive, and individuating behaviors. The three groups included Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) students, students with relatives in the military, and students 
with no relatives in the military. We hypothesized that ROTC participants would be more sen- 
sation seeking and impulsive, and less individuated, than non-ROTC participants. The results 
indicated that ROTC participants were more sensation seeking than non-ROTC participants. In 
addition, ROTC participants were more impulsive than participants who did not have relatives 
in the military and were more individuated than non-ROTC participants. The implications of 


these results are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since 2001, the United States has been involved in two major 
wars in which approximately 2 million troops have been de- 
ployed or redeployed. Of the 2 million personnel deployed, 
39% were previously enrolled in a Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) program during college (ROTC Colleges, 
2012). Understanding why ROTC cadets specifically, and 
active-duty military personnel generally, enlist in the military 
is of critical importance to military personnel, researchers, 
and clinicians. One explanation for military enlistment that 
has not yet been extensively researched concerns the role of 
traits in determining whether an individual will enlist in the 
military. 

A trait explanation of military enlistment will benefit the 
community in several ways. First, understanding personality 
traits associated with military enlistment for ROTC cadets 
may lead to the discovery of general traits that are predic- 
tive of military enlistment for all individuals. Second, the 
identification of traits that are associated with military en- 
listment could be examined by clinicians to ensure that an 
elevated or below-average subscale score for a particular trait 
associated with military enlistment is not maladaptive. For 
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example, an individual with a particular subscale score may 
be found to have a higher probability of being discharged 
from the military, or may be more susceptible to the devel- 
opment of certain psychological problems (e.g., depression, 
post-traumatic stress disorder) once in the military. Thus, the 
current study examined whether three groups of students 
with varying levels of military affiliation differ in terms 
of the following traits: sensation seeking, impulsivity, and 
individuation. 

Empirical support suggests that military propensity dur- 
ing high school is highly predictive of military enlistment, 
but we do not know what factors influence individuals’ per- 
ception of variables that are known to be related to military 
enlistment (e.g., attitudes, values, behaviors), which in turn 
directly affect military propensity and enlistment (Bachman, 
Segal, Freedman-Doan, & O’ Malley, 2000). 

One theory that has been used to examine trait effects on 
behavior is trait theory, which postulates that individuals’ 
personalities, and their patterns of acting and reacting, can 
be accounted for by certain traits (Ellis & Abrams, 2009; 
John, Robins, & Pervin, 2008). Although many different 
definitions of traits exist, four central elements appear to be 
consistent across definitions. Traits are (1) stable within an 
individual, (2) variable among individuals, (3) measurable, 
and (4) responsible for closely related behaviors (Ellis & 
Abrams, 2009). With respect to the application of trait theory 
to the current study, it is posited that ROTC students may 


possess a collection of detectable traits which are similar to 
traits that active-military personnel possess but which differs 
from traits that civilians possess. 

Before one can examine the predictive relationship be- 
tween certain traits and military enlistment, one must first 
identify traits that would theoretically differentiate military 
personnel and civilians. The three traits examined in the cur- 
rent study were sensation seeking, impulsivity, and individu- 
ation. According to Zuckerman (1994), sensation seeking 
is a trait defined by “varied, novel, and complex sensa- 
tions and experiences and the willingness to take physical 
and social risks for the sake of such experiences” (p. 26). 
Studies have compared levels of sensation seeking between 
active-duty military personnel and civilians. For example, in 
a study conducted by Biersner and LaRocco (1983) on 30 
male U.S. Navy divers, the researchers examined whether 
Navy divers were more thrill seeking and adventure seek- 
ing than an all-male norm group using Zuckerman’s (1971) 
Sensation-Seeking Scale (SSS). As predicted, divers were 
more thrill seeking and adventure seeking and had signifi- 
cantly lower mean subscale scores on the Experience Seek- 
ing and Disinhibition subscale of the SSS than the control 
group. For a comprehensive examination of the dimensions 
of sensation seeking, see Zuckerman’s (1994) book for a 
review. 

In terms of an appropriate definition of impulsivity, a re- 
view of the literature suggests that many varieties of impul- 
sivity develop from different biological mechanisms (Even- 
den, 1999). In Evenden’s review, impulsivity is considered to 
be made up of “several independent factors coupled to quali- 
tatively different aspects of behaviour” (p. 348; see Evenden, 
1999, for a comprehensive review of how the construct of 
impulsivity has been investigated). 

It is surprising that few studies have examined differ- 
ences in the level of impulsivity between active-duty mili- 
tary personnel and civilians. One study conducted by Sicard, 
Taillemite, Jouve, and Blin (2003) on military and com- 
mercial pilots attempted to determine whether these groups 
differed in terms of their level of impulsivity using the Eval- 
uation of Risk Scale (EVAR) and the Barratt Impulsiveness 
Scale (BIS). Although military pilots were found to have 
higher scores on the self-control, danger-seeking, and en- 
ergy subscales on the EVAR than commercial pilots, mili- 
tary pilots’ impulsiveness scores on both the EVAR and BIS 
were not statistically different from commercial pilots. Taken 
together, military pilots were no more impulsive than com- 
mercial pilots, but the groups did differ when traits related 
to risk proneness were compared. One potential confound- 
ing variable in Sicard and colleagues’ (2003) study was the 
possibility of some trait overlap between military and com- 
mercial pilots. That is, if pilots are more impulsive as a 
group than nonpilots, then it would not be surprising to find 
that military and commercial pilots are, statistically speak- 
ing, equally impulsive. Although Caldwell, O’ Hara, Cald- 
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well, Stephens, and Krueger (1993) did not examine impul- 
sivity, the authors did find differences in the level of traits 
(e.g., depressive tendencies and self-righteousness) between 
military/nonmilitary pilots and civilians. Thus, evidence sug- 
gests that differences in traits exist between military person- 
nel and civilians (e.g., risk proneness, depressive tendencies) 
and, given the right comparison group, one may find that 
military and civilian populations also differ in terms of their 
level of impulsiveness. 

Individuation is described as a desire to be different from 
another person, peer group, society, or culture. Research 
on individuation has focused on determining an appropriate 
operation definition of individuation (Maslach, Stapp, & 
Santee, 1985) and what conditions are associated with an 
individuated state (Whitney, Sagrestano, & Maslach, 1994). 
Moreover, individuation has been linked to one’s desire to be 
differentiated from others while maintaining connectedness 
(Grotevant & Cooper, 1998). Although scant research 
pertaining to military personnel and individuation exists, 
one study conducted by Sher-Censor and Oppenheim (2010) 
found that participants with higher individuation scores 
reported more negative expectations regarding the military. 
This relationship was present only when participants’ 
maternal connectedness scores were either low or medium. 
The results from Sher-Censor and Oppenheim’s (2010) 
study should be interpreted cautiously as the study was 
conducted in Israel were conscription occurs, but some 
generalizations can be made to the U.S. military. That is, 
it would seem that all individuals (not just conscripted 
females) who are individuated and do not have a strong 
parental bond are less likely to serve in the military. It 
may also be that individuation, independent of strength of 
parental bonds, is predictive of military enlistment. See 
Maslach and colleagues (1985) for a succinct review of 
individuation. 


PRESENT STUDY 


In an attempt to identify whether ROTC students signifi- 
cantly differ from non-ROTC students in terms of sensation 
seeking, impulsivity, and individuation, three groups of stu- 
dents were compared: (1) ROTC students, (2) non-ROTC 
students who have had or who currently have a relative 
in the military, and (3) non-ROTC students with no mili- 
tary affiliation. Based on the existing research, we hypoth- 
esized that ROTC students will be more sensation seeking 
and impulsive, and less individuated, than non-ROTC stu- 
dents. Taken together, this study attempts to highlight the 
differences between individuals with a high probability of 
joining the military to individuals who have little interest 
in joining the military. Understanding the differences be- 
tween ROTC and non-ROTC students will lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the factors associated with military 
enlistment. 
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METHOD 


Participants 


In total, 90 (84 male, 6 female) participants were recruited 
to participate: 34 ROTC students, 27 students with at least 
one relative (e.g., father, sister, uncle, grandparent) in the 
military, and 29 students with no relative (past or present) 
in the military. The non-military-affiliated students were di- 
chotomized into two groups based on a self-report measure 
of military affiliation. The 34 Army ROTC students were re- 
cruited directly from the Army ROTC facility on the campus 
of a Midwestern university. All non-ROTC participants were 
male, whereas six of the 34 ROTC participants were female. 
Of the 34 ROTC students who participated in the study, 21 
(61.8%) were enlisted in the military. In terms of ethnicity, the 
sample closely mirrored the ethnic distribution of the Mid- 
western university such that participants in the current study 
were predominately Caucasian. Non-ROTC participants re- 
ceived one hour’s worth of extra credit in a psychology course 
of their choice, whereas ROTC participants received $5 for 
participating in the study. 


Materials and Procedure 


The study was approved by the Institutional Review Board 
at the University of North Dakota. Before participants com- 
pleted the measures, informed consent was obtained from 
every participant. To complete the measures, non-ROTC par- 
ticipants were directed to complete the study’s measures us- 
ing Web-based Sona Systems software. Sona software allows 
participants to self-select studies that they wish to sign up for, 
and in the case of online studies, participants can both sign up 
for and complete surveys online without having to be physi- 
cally present in a laboratory. For the ROTC participants, the 
first author had participants complete a hard-copy form of all 
measures in a classroom that was housed in the ROTC depart- 
ment. The demographic questionnaire consisted of questions 
related to participants’ age, sex, gender, military affiliation, 
and any relatives’ military affiliations. To determine group 
membership a posteriori, non-ROTC participants answered 
a questioned related to familial affiliation with the military. 
If participants currently had, or had in the past, relatives 
that served in the military, they were placed in the “Non- 
ROTC military-affiliated” group, whereas participants who 
did not have a relative in the military were placed in the “Non- 
ROTC with no military affiliation” group. Next, participants 
were directed to complete three measures: the Sensation 
Seeking Scale (SSS-V; Zuckerman, Eysenck, & Eysenck, 
1978); Barratt’s Impulsiveness Scale (BIS-10; Patton & Stan- 
ford, 1995), and the Individuation Scale (Maslach et al., 
1985). 

The SSS-V (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1977) is a self-report 
instrument that consists of 40 items that, when factor an- 
alyzed, represent four subscales of sensation seeking. The 
subscales include (1) Thrill and Adventure Seeking (TAS); 


(2) Experience Seeking (ES); Disinhibition (Dis); and (4) 
Boredom Susceptibility (BS). The collection of items that 
corresponds to the TAS subscale measures participants’ like- 
lihood to engage in activities that may be dangerous, whereas 
items related to the ES subscale correspond to participants’ 
desire to seek out experiences. The Dis subscale relates to 
participants’ desire to be either socially or sexually disinhib- 
ited, whereas the final subscale, BS, relates to participants’ 
aversion to repetition. Participants responded to the items on 
the sensation-seeking scale by selecting either true or false. 
An example of a question taken from the sensation-seeking 
scale reads, “I have no patience with dull or boring persons.” 
A high subscale or total score on the SSS indicates that an 
individual is highly sensation seeking. The SSS has been 
shown to be both a valid and reliable measure of sensation 
seeking (Roberti, Storch, & Bravata, 2003). 

The BIS-10 (Patton & Stanford, 1995) is a self-report 
instrument that consists of 34 items, which, when factor 
analyzed, represent three subtypes of impulsivity: motor 
impulsiveness, cognitive impulsiveness, and nonplanning 
impulsiveness. Motor impulsiveness was defined as “acting 
without thinking,’ whereas cognitive impulsiveness was 
defined as “making quick impulsive decisions.” Nonplanning 
impulsiveness was conceptualized in terms of “a lack of 
futuring.” Participants responded to items on the impulsive- 
ness scale using a 4-point response scale (i.e., rarely/never, 
occasionally, often, almost always). An example of a 
question taken from the impulsiveness scale reads, “I don’t 
pay attention.” A high subscale or total score on the BIS-10 
indicates that an individual is highly impulsive. The BIS-10 
has been shown to be both a valid and reliable measure of 
impulsivity (Kausch, Rugle, & Rowland, 2006). 

The Individuation Scale is a self-report instrument con- 
sisting of 12 items that represent an overall score of individ- 
uality (Maslach et al., 1985). Participants responded to items 
on the individuality measure using a 5-point response scale 
(i.e., not at all willing, not very willing, slightly willing, fairly 
willing, very much willing to do so). Anexample of a question 
taken from the Individuation Scale reads, “Raise your hand to 
ask a question in a meeting or lecture.” A high total score on 
the Individuation Scale indicates that an individual is highly 
individuated. The Individuation Scale has been shown to be 
both a valid and reliable measure of individuation (Maslach 
et al., 1985). 


Data Analysis 


To gain a better understanding of the relationship between 
sensation seeking, impulsivity, and individuation, Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients were computed and 
are displayed in Table 1. Most notably, the relationship be- 
tween the SSS and the BIS-10 was found to be statistically 
significant. In terms of group differences, two mixed-model 
analysis of variances (ANOVAs) and a one-way ANOVA 
were conducted, with military affiliation serving as the 


TABLE 1 
Bivariate Correlations Between Traits 


Trait 1 2 3 
1. BIS-10 — .245* .110 
2. SSS-V — — —.018 


3. Individuation — = = 


Note. N = 90. 
*Significant at p < .05. 


grouping factor and the various subscales pertaining to each 
scale serving as the within-subjects factor (except for the in- 
dividuation measure, where no subscales exist). Last, a logis- 
tic regression analysis was conducted to determine whether 
sensation seeking, impulsivity, and individuation predict mil- 
itary enlistment. 


RESULTS 


A 3 x 4 mixed-model ANOVA was conducted. Group was 
the between-subjects factor, and SSS subscale (e.g., TAS, 
ES, Dis, BS) was the within-subjects factor. One partici- 
pant in the non-ROTC group (with a relative in military) 
was omitted in the analyses due to the participant providing 
insufficient information on the sensation-seeking measure. 
When examining sensation seeking using the SSS-V, the 
between-subjects main effect of group was not significant, F 
(2, 86) = .07, p = .93, n? = .002. However, when the within- 
subjects factor was examined, there was a significant main 
effect, F (3, 258) = 63.38, p < .001, n? = .424. To interpret 
the significant within-subjects main effect, hand-calculated 
Tukey’s honestly significant difference (HSD) post hoc tests 
were conducted. Participants had a significantly higher TAS 
mean subscale score (M = 7.33, SD = 3.00) compared to all 
other subscales (ES: M = 4.87, SD = 2.30; t (89) = 14.56, 
p < .05, d = .71; Dis: M = 4.26, SD = 2.57, t (89) = 18.04, 
p < .05, d = .76; BS: M = 3.67, SD = 2.39, t (89) = 21.66, 
p < .05, d = .84). Moreover, participants had a higher ES 
mean subscale score (M = 4.87, SD = 2.30) compared to 
both the Dis subscale (M = 4.26, SD = 2.57, t (89) = 3.91, 
p < .05, d = .15) and BS subscale (M = 3.67, SD = 2.39, 
t (89) = 7.10, p < .05, d = .36). All other pairwise compar- 
isons did not reach statistical significance. 

In addition to the significant within-subjects main effect, 
there was also a significant group by subscale interaction ef- 
fect, F (6, 258) = 6.94, p < .001, n? = .139. To determine 
how differences in military affiliation affect SSS subscale 
scores, hand-calculated Tukey HSD post hoc tests were con- 
ducted. ROTC participants (M = 8.35, SD = 2.30) had a 
significantly higher mean score on the TAS subscale when 
compared to non-ROTC participants with relatives in the mil- 
itary (M = 6.73, SD = 2.18; t (58) = 2.59, p < .05, d = .104) 
and non-ROTC participants who were not affiliated with the 
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military (M = 6.66, SD = 2.66; t (61) = 3.10, p < .05, d 
= .136). Conversely, ROTC participants (M = 3.24, SD = 
2.06) had a significantly lower mean score on the Dis subscale 
when compared to non-ROTC participants with relatives in 
the military (M = 4.65, SD = 2.06; t (58) = 2.36, p < .05, 
d = .087) and non-ROTC participants who were not affiliated 
with the military (M = 5.10, SD = 2.81; t (61) = 2.97, p < 
.05, d = .126). On the BS subscale, ROTC participants (M 
= 3.20, SD = 1.90) had a significantly lower mean score on 
the BS subscale than non-ROTC participants with relatives 
in the military (M = 4.15, SD = 2.60; t (58) = 1.57, p < .05, 
d = .04). 

For impulsivity, a 3 x 3 mixed-model ANOVA was con- 
ducted. Group was the between-subjects factor, and the BIS- 
10 subscale (e.g., nonplanning, motor, cognitive) was the 
within-subjects factor. There was a significant group main 
effect, F (2, 87) = 4.30, p = .02, n? = .09. Tukey HSD post 
hoc tests were conducted to interpret the significant group 
main. The results indicated that ROTC participants’ mean 
score on the overall BIS-10 (M = 23.61, SD = 3.42) was 
significantly higher than the non-ROTC participants with no 
relatives in the military mean score (M = 21.83, SD = 3.53; t 
(87) =4.20,p < .05, d = .17). All other pairwise comparisons 
were not significant. Moreover, when the within-subjects fac- 
tor of BIS-10 subscale was examined and compared, there 
was a significant main effect, F (2,174) = 273.76, p < .001, 
n? = .759. Tukey HSD post hoc tests were conducted to in- 
terpret the significant main effect. The results obtained from 
the Tukey HSD post hoc test indicated that participants had a 
significantly higher mean score on the nonplanning subscale 
(M = 28.82, SD = 3.95) than on both the cognitive subscale 
(M = 22.07, SD = 3.82; t (89) = 14.14, p < .01, d = .94) 
and motor subscale (M = 17.68, SD = 3.01; t (89) = 8.56, 
p < .01, d = .45). In addition, participants had a higher mean 
score on the cognitive subscale (M = 22.07, SD = 3.82) than 
on the motor subscale (M = 17.68, SD = 3.01; t (89) = 8.56, 
p < .01, d = .45). The interaction between group and BIS-10 
subscale did not reach statistical significance, F (4,174) = 
1.33, p = .26), n? = .030. 

For individuation, a one-way between-subjects ANOVA 
was conducted to examine differences in individuation be- 
tween groups. Group was the between-subjects factor. A sig- 
nificant main effect of group was found, F (2, 87) = 5.20, p = 
.01, n? = .107. Tukey HSD post hoc tests were conducted to 
interpret the significant main effect. ROTC participants had 
a significantly higher individuation mean score (M = 43.06, 
SD = 8.06) when compared to the non-ROTC participants 
with relatives in the military group (M = 37.33, SD = 8.24; 
t (59) = 2.84, p < .05, d = .120) and non-ROTC participants 
who have no relatives in the military group (M = 38.00, 
SD = 7.71; t (61) = 2.67, p < .05, d = .105). No other 
pairwise comparison reached statistical significance. 

A logistic regression analysis was performed with military 
enlistment serving as the outcome variable and sensation- 
seeking, impulsivity, and individuation overall scores serving 
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TABLE 2 
Logistic Regression Analysis of Military Enlistment as 
a Function of Trait Variables 


95% 
Confidence 
Trait B Wald chi-square Odds ratio Lower Upper 
1. BIS-10 09 5.22 1.09 1.01 1.18 
2. SSS-V —.07 2.84 93 86 1.10 


3. Individuation 04 1.40 1.04 98 1.10 


as predictors. All three predictors were used to create the full 
model. One participant had missing values on at least one 
of the three predictors and was thus omitted from the anal- 
ysis. A test of the full model with all three trait predictors 
against a constant-only model was statistically significant, 
x? (3, N = 89) = 8.76, p < .05, indicating that the trait pre- 
dictors reliably distinguished between participants who were 
enlisted and not enlisted in the military. Examining the clas- 
sification table, the set of predictors did an impressive job of 
identifying participants who were not enlisted in the military 
(95% success rate) but did a poor job of accurately clas- 
sifying participants who were enlisted in the military (8% 
success rate). Table 2 shows regression coefficients, Wald 
statistics, odds ratios, and 95% confidence intervals for odds 
ratios for each of the three predictors. According to the Wald 
statistic, the only statistically significant predictor of mili- 
tary enlistment was impulsiveness, x? (1, N = 89) = 5.22, 
p < .05. A model run with impulsiveness omitted was not 
reliably different from a constant-only model; however, this 
model was reliably different from the full model, x? da,N= 
89) = 5.79, p < .05. This result confirms the finding that im- 
pulsiveness was the only significant predictor of military en- 
listment. However, the odds ratio of 1.09 shows little change 
in the likelihood of enlisting in the military on the basis of a 
one-unit change in impulsiveness. Interpretation of the logis- 
tic regression analysis was aided by Tabachnick and Fidell’s 
(2007) instructions on how to interpret logistic regression 
output. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the current study was to determine whether 
ROTC participants are more sensation seeking and impulsive, 
and less individuated, than non-ROTC participants. Interest- 
ingly, 61.8% of the ROTC participants in the study enlisted 
in the military, which made it possible to also determine if 
a model, which consisted of sensation seeking, impulsive- 
ness, and individuation, could predict military enlistment. 
The results indicated that ROTC participants were found to 
have statistically significant differences in terms of their level 
of sensation seeking, impulsiveness, and individuation when 
compared to at least one of the non-ROTC groups. Although 
the predictive utility of the model composed of sensation 


seeking, impulsiveness, and individuation was poor, the trait 
of impulsiveness was found to reliably classify participants 
according to military enlistment. 

In terms of sensation seeking, we hypothesized that ROTC 
participants would be more sensation seeking than non- 
ROTC participants. The results partially supported this hy- 
pothesis. Although group differences did not reach statisti- 
cal significance when participants’ total sensation-seeking 
scores were analyzed, differences in sensation seeking were 
found when subscale scores were compared between groups. 
Specifically, ROTC participants were found to be more thrill 
seeking and adventure seeking and were less sexually dis- 
inhibited (i.e., less inclined to behave in a sexually inappro- 
priate manner) than non-ROTC participants. These results 
were consistent with past research findings (e.g., Biersner 
& LaRocco, 1983). Moreover, ROTC participants were also 
found to be less susceptible to boredom than participants with 
at least one relative, past or present, in the military. These 
results suggest that ROTC participants have a unique trait 
profile that consists of a disposition to engage in dangerous 
activities, which may keep ROTC participants preoccupied 
to the extent that they seek, to a lesser extent, social and 
sexual disinhibition and relief from boredom. 

In terms of impulsivity, we hypothesized that ROTC par- 
ticipants would be more impulsive than non-ROTC; and sim- 
ilar to sensation seeking, the hypothesis was partially sup- 
ported. However, unlike the sensation-seeking results, groups 
were found to statistically differ when participants’ overall 
impulsiveness scores were compared. The results indicated 
that ROTC participants are more impulsive than non-ROTC 
participants who did not have relatives in the military. These 
results are discordant with past research findings, which sug- 
gest that military personnel, or for that matter individuals 
who have a high probability of joining the military, are no 
more impulsive than their civilian counterparts (e.g., Sicard 
et al., 2003). Although no statistically significant group dif- 
ferences were found when subscale scores were examined, a 
general trend emerged where ROTC participants were found 
to have elevated levels of motor impulsiveness, cognitive 
impulsiveness, and nonplanning impulsiveness. 

In terms of individuation, we hypothesized that ROTC 
participants would be less individuated than non-ROTC par- 
ticipants. This hypothesis was not supported by the results. 
Instead, ROTC participants were found to be more individ- 
uated than both non-ROTC groups. Although ROTC partic- 
ipants face a regimental lifestyle to the extent that ROTC 
participants wear uniforms and participate in military-like 
activities, it may be that ROTC participants perceive them- 
selves to be more autonomous than non-ROTC participants. 
Another interpretation could be related to the reference group 
used when ROTC participants compare themselves to others. 
For example, ROTC cadets may perceive themselves to be 
different and unique compared to civilians and, as a result, 
their level of individuation may be augmented. It also could 
be that individuals who are more individuated are more likely 


to enlist in, or have a stronger desire to be part of, groups that 
are highly distinguishable (e.g., firefighters, police officers, 
or the military). 

To investigate whether certain traits can be used to predict 
whether an individual may join the military, a logistic regres- 
sion analysis was conducted to determine if a model con- 
taining sensation seeking, impulsiveness, and individuation 
could reliably predict military enlistment. The results from 
the current study indicate that the model reliably predicted 
military enlistment. Interestingly, upon closer inspection, it 
was found that the model did an excellent job of classifying 
participants who were currently not enlisted in the military 
but did a rather poor job of correctly identifying participants 
who were enlisted in the military. In addition, of three trait 
predictors, impulsiveness was found to be the only statisti- 
cally significant predictor of military enlistment. 

The current study is not without its limitations. First, one 
may question the traits selected as predictors of military en- 
listment, whereas others may find measures that are bet- 
ter suited for investigating differences between military and 
nonmilitary personnel. Future studies can address these is- 
sues by examining the extant literature for better predictors of 
military enlistment and using different and/or multiple mea- 
sures of the constructs under investigation. Second, although 
61.8% of ROTC enlisted in the military, a fair majority of the 
ROTC participants will hold the title of officer when placed 
in active duty, whereas recruits who enlist in the military 
after high school may not necessarily hold the title of officer. 
Thus, one might find differences in traits between officers 
and nonofficers, thus making generalization from the current 
study less tenable when applied to active-duty military per- 
sonnel. Last, a general criticism of self-report measures calls 
into question whether the collection of scales used to measure 
sensation seeking, impulsiveness, and individuation actually 
reflect the constructs they purport to measure. Thus, it may 
be prudent to include behavioral measures of sensation seek- 
ing, impulsivity, and individuation as a means of increasing 
construct validity through the convergence of measures. 

The findings from the current study indicate that ROTC 
participants are more thrill seeking and adventure seeking 
and less socially and sexually disinhibited than non-ROTC 
participants. Moreover, ROTC participants were found to be 
more impulsive than non-ROTC participants with no rela- 
tives in the military and more individuated than all non- 
ROTC participants. Although the overarching goal was not 
met, remediation of some of the limitations may lead to a 
model that reliably and accurately predicts whether an in- 
dividual will join the military. Overall, understanding what 
traits military personnel possess will have a positive impact 
for all stakeholders involved. For military recruiters, mar- 
keting and recruitment could target potential recruits who 
are thrill seekers/adventure seekers, impulsive, and individ- 
uated. For clinicians, the knowledge that military personnel 
have a specific trait profile makes it possible to examine the 
existing literature for psychological disorders that co-occur 
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with these traits. For example, researchers have already ex- 
amined the relationship between impulsivity and suicidality 
(e.g., Zouk, Tousignant, Seguin, Lesage, & Turecki, 2006), 
sensation seeking and posttraumatic stress (e.g., Lauterbach 
& Vrana, 2001), and individuation and depression (e.g., 
Chou, 2000). The results from these studies may be relevant 
to military personnel if individuals who join the military 
possess traits that are associated with certain maladaptive 
behaviors and psychopathology. 

The current study was, to our knowledge, the first step 
toward predicting military enlistment based on sensation- 
seeking, impulsive, and individuating behaviors. To best 
serve military personnel, it becomes incumbent on military 
recruiters, clinicians, and researchers to better understand 
why individuals join the military. A more detailed under- 
standing of the men and women who serve in the military 
will undoubtedly improve the quality of resources and care 
that military personnel receive. 
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